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SPEECH 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  A.  PURVllNCE, 


OF  PENNSYLVANIA, 


ON 


THE  TARIFF  QUESTION. 


DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  20,  1859. 


The  House  being  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  and 
having  the  President’s  Annual  Message  under  consideration — Mr.  PURVIANCE  said: 

As  one  of  tire  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania,  I  have  had  in  my  charge 
for  some  time  a  bill  to  increase  the  duties  on  foreign  imports,  which,  oil 
Monday  a  week  ago,  I  attempted  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  by 
a  resolution  appended  to  proceed  forthwith  to  its  consideration. 

I  intended  testing*  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the  great  question  which 
concerns  so  many  of  my  constituents,  and  to  ascertain  whether  there  is 
any  party  in  the  House,  on  the  Democratic  side  of  ft,  ready  to  sustain  the 
President’s  recommendation  in  favor  of  specific  duties.  We  are  now  in 
the  seventh  week  of  the  short  session,  and  without  any  report  from  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  what  I  consider  the  most  important  of 
all  subjects  connected  with  the  true  interest  of  the  country.  President- 
making  is  the  order  of  the  day,  and  speeches  are  made  indicating  platforms 
for  parties  to  govern  the  future  action  of  this  mighty  nation.  I  tell  gen¬ 
tlemen  they  have  no  right  to  speak  for  any  but  themselves;  and  it  is  Well 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  declared  he  spoke  only  for  himself.  His  plat¬ 
form  may  do  well  enough  for  the  State  he  represents ;  but  I  say  to  him, 
in  the  spirit  of  kindness,  he  must  permit  Pennsylvania  to  make  her  own 
platform,  demanding,  and  insisting  upon  it,  that  protection  shall  be  one  of 
the  planks,  which  she  will  hereafter  never  consent  to  surrender.  She  has 
hundreds  of  millions  of  mineral  wealth,  which  the  God  of  nature  intended 
should  be  developed ;  and  we  fearlessly  and  publicly  proclaim  it  that  we 
will  act  with  no  party  that  will  turn  its  back  upon  the  great  policy  to 
which  we  are  devoted. 

In  the  Democratic  party,  on  that  question,  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
have  no  faith,  as  they  have  inscribed  upon  their  banners  “  free-trade 
and  although  they  promise  and  pledge  fidelity  to  this  interest  in  the  Key¬ 
stone  State,  they  have  so  often  broken  their  pledges  that  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  no  longer  depend  upon  them.  It  was  this,  sir,  more  than 
anything  else,  that  caused  the  recent  avalanche  of  condemnation  of  the 
Democratic  party  in  that  State,  and  which  brings  to  the  next  House  an 
almost  united  Opposition  delegation.  That  delegation  was  elected  on  a 
tlnion  ticket — a  union  of  the  elements  of  opposition  to  Democracy ;  the 
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same  union  which,  to  r.ojm*  •  ‘  t,  was  formed  in  1850,  without  which 
Mr.  Buchanan’s  nw'O  ity  -•  ild  have  been  over  one  hundred  thousand; 
and  the  same  union  wIim-  must  be  depended  upon  in  1800,  to  elect  an 
Opposition  I’n-ff!  nt  The  Democracy  of  the  North  and  South  profess  to 
differ  •  n  Ac*  tariff,  on  Lccompton,  on  the  purchase  and  annexation  of 
('  -  <>n  n. ,il  improvements;  and  yet,  as  Democrats,  they  unite  on 

the  mu  i.o  mees  for  official  station.  A  representative  President  upon  all 
is  cannot  be  elected  by  any  one  party.  A  representative  President 
;  l  a  single  question  might  be  elected,  1  admit,  if  a  matured  public 
opinion  in  that  direction  was  sufficiently  strong  to  do  it ;  but  as  parties  are 
at  present  organized,  it  is  evident  to  all  that  no  such  election  could  be 
effected.  It  could  not  be  done  in  Pennsly vania,  as  the  vote  of  1850  clear¬ 
ly  shows ;  Mr.  Buchanan’s  vote  being  two  hundred  and  thirty-six  thou¬ 
sand,  Colonel  Fremont’s  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  thousand, 
and  Mr.  Fillmore’s  about  one  Imndred  and  eight  thousand.  It  could  not 
be  done  in  New  Jersey  and  Illinois,  as  shown  by  the  vote  of  both  of  these 
States  in  1850,  both  having  cast  their  electoral  votes  for  Mr.  Buchanan  ; 
and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  by  a  fusion  of  the  Opposition  elements,  Opposi¬ 
tion  Governors  were  elected. 

Whilst  we  have  never  yet  elected  a  President  upon  any  one  distinct 
issue,  wre  have  elected  a  number  by  a  fusion  of  the  elements  of  opposition 
to  the  principles  of  an  existing  Administration.  It  was  the  case  with  Mr. 
Jefferson,  who  was  elevated  to  power,  not  on  any  distinctive  principle  of 
his  own,  but  by  a  fusion  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  the  administration  of  the  elder  Adams ;  such  as  the  alien  and  sedi¬ 
tion  law,  and  other  prominent  measures.  So  in  the  case  of  General  Har¬ 
rison,  by  a  fusion  of  the  friends  of  a  rigid  economy  and  of  a  protective 
tariff,  with  a  host  of  clamorous  soldiers  and  sons  of  soldiers  of  the  war  of 
1812.  So  in  the  case  of  General  Taylor,  by  a  fusion  of  the  friends  of  pro¬ 
tection  in  the  North  with  the  soldiers  North  and  South,  who  had  served 
under  him,  together  with  a  numerous  band  of  worthy  Democrats  who  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  mode  of  administering  the  Government  bv  Mr.  Polk. 
Again,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Pierce,  by  a  fusion  of  dissatisfied  Whigs  with 
the  entire  Democratic  party,  who  were  out,  and  desired  to  be  in.  And 
again,  as  still  more  prominently  exhibited  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Buchanan, 
by  a  fusion  of  Whigs, i  Americans,  and  Democrats,  in  many  parts  of  the 
Union,  and  especially  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey. 

The  battle  which  decided  perhaps  the  fate  of  most  of  Europe  was  won 
by  the  force  of  allied  Powers;  and  the  chaplet  that  decked  the  brow  of 
the  world’s  mightiest  hero  wras  torn  away  by  the  power  of  combination. 

The  tyranny  and  despotism  of  the  mother  country  was  overcome  and 
destroyed  by  the  flowing  and  fusion  of  French  and  American  blood.  With- 
out  this  power  of  combination  the  sun  of  England  might  have  set  forever 
at  Waterloo,  and  the  reverberation  of  the  last  feeble  echo  of  libertv  might 
have  been  heard  upon  the  hills  of  Yorktown.  Side  by  side  in  these  great 
struggles  were  commingled  the  voices  of  soldiers  speaking  different  lan¬ 
guages,  the  blood  of  patriots  of  different  nations  struggling  for  the  attain¬ 
ment  of  one  common  end — the  disenthralment  of  millions  then  and  vet 
unborn. 

It  was  by  the  power  of  combination  in  this  House,  of  men  holding  op¬ 
posite  political  tenets,  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  wrongs  was  prevented, 
and  a  constitution  (unjustly  sought  to  be  enforced  upon  an  unwilling  peo- 
plc)  set  aside  and  condemned,  and  the  purity  of  ib_  D  Hot-box  maintained. 
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Tlie  attempt  to  nullify  the  revenue  laws  by  a  portion  of  the  people  of 
South  Carolina,  was  promptly  met  and  suppressed  by  a  combination  of 
able  statesmen  of  different  political  opinions,  at  the  head  of  whom  were 
Jackson  and  Webster ;  the  proclamation  of  the  one,  and  the  speeches  of 
the  other,  on  that  question,  remaining,  long  after  they  have  gone,  the  en¬ 
during  monuments  of  their  fame. 

Democrats  widely  differing  on  the  same  questions — tariff  and  free  trade, 
Lecompton  a^id  anti-Lecompton,  filli buster  and  anti-fillibuster,  Cuba  and 
anti-Cuba,  for  and  against  the  opening  of  the  African  slave-trade,  for  and 
against  internal  improvements,  for  and  against  popular  sovereignty,  and 
for  and  against  the  Union — commingle  in  the  same  national  conventions ; 
join  hands  in  the  nomination  of  the  same  candidates,  and  present  a  united 
front  in  their  election.  It  is  here,  in  Congress,  where  they  quarrel  about 
measures,  each  man  representing  what  he  believes  to  be  the  peculiar  views 
of  his  own  constituents  regarding  platforms  and  party  professions,  made  in 
conventions  with  about  as  little  reverence  and  respect  as  the  people  of 
Pennsylvania  now  cherish  for  James  Buchanan. 

In  1844,  the  Democracy  of  the  Keystone  State  inscribed  upon  their 
banners  “Polk,  Dallas,  and  the  tariff  of  1842,”  and  contended  that  Mr. 
Polk  was  a  better  friend  of  that  tariff  than  Mr.  Clay.  Buchanan  and 
Dallas  helped  along  the  delusion ;  and  when  they  both  secured  office  and 
power,  they  basely  betrayed  a  confiding  people.  The  one  boldly,  but 
basely,  struck  it  down  by  his  vote  as  Vice  President ;  whilst  the  other 
played  the  part  of  a  cringing  Secretary  to  the  President  who  recommended 
its  destruction.  The  combination  of  indignant  Democrats  with  the  in¬ 
sulted  Whigs  of  the  Keystone  State,  two  years  after  the  deed  was  done, 
carried  General  Taylor  by  a  majority  of  thirteen  thousand  over  General 
Cass,  whose  supporters  professed  to  be  the  especial  friends  of  a  protective 
tariff.  Had  James  Buchanan  been  the  candidate  at  that  time,  for  his  rec¬ 
reancy  in  this  particular,  I  verily  believe,  he  would  have  been  beaten  in  his 
native  State,  greatly  beyond  the  vote  given  against  General  Cass.  The 
people  of  Pennsylvania,  at  their  recent  election,  by  a  fusion  of  opposition 
elements,  secured  a  triumph  almost  without  parallel,  beating  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  every  congressional  district  but  two,  and  electing  the  Opposition 
State  ticket  by  twenty-eight  thousand.  The  successful  ticket  was  a  Union 
ticket — a  union  of  all  who  were  opposed  to  the  course  which  Mr.  Buchanan 
had  pursued,  not  on  Lecompton  only,  but  his  other  measures.  His  Utah 
war ;  his  reckless  and  extravagant  prodigality  ;  his  refusal  or  neglect  of 
the  interests  of  the  miner,  mechanic,  and  manufacturer  ;  his  known  leaning 
and  inclination  towards  the  purchase  and  annexation  of  Cuba,  together 
with  the  generally  conceded  opinion  of  his  inefficiency  in  administrative 
ability,  were  the  controlling  causes  which  led  to  the  great  anti- Administra¬ 
tion  triumph  in  Pennsylvania ;  and  I  have  to  say,  once  for  all,  to  gentle¬ 
men  who  are  disposed  to  make  platforms,  that  it  is  only  by  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  all  the  elements  of  opposition  that  success  can  be  expected.  We 
have  Whigs,  Americans,  Democrats,  and  Republicans,  who  sympathize 
on  most  of  the  questions  named,  and  who  are  willing  to  concentrate  their 
strength  in  a  union  movement,  without  which  Pennsylvania  cannot  and 
must  not  be  counted  in  any  presidential  contest  that  is  hereafter  to  come 
off.  We  have  an  opposition  strength  sufficiently  great  to  carry  the  State, 
when  united ;  but  divided,  a  plurality  would  control,  and  thus  twenty-seven 
electors  be  thrown  away.  Let  us,  on  this  subject,  be  admonished  by  the 
past;  be  controlled  by  circumstances  as  they  may  be  developed  in  the 


future ;  makin'g  no  national  platforms  now,  lest  in  the  meantime  they 
may  give  way ;  and,  when  the  proper  time  arrives,  we  will  call  together 
the  patriots  of  the  land  and  invoke  their  union  in  one  mighty  effort  to  re¬ 
store  this  country  to  what  it  was  in  the  days  of  the  earlier  Presidents. 

Thus  much  in  reply  to  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Maine. 

And  now  I  turn  to  the  message.  Although  the  President  thrusts  upon 
us  his  Kansas  policy,  and  persists  that  he  was  right  and  the  public  judg¬ 
ment  wrong,  it  strikes  me  that  that  part  of  his  message  is  undeserving  of 
any  answer  in  the  shape  of  argument.  Upon  that  question  he  has  been 
arraigned,  tried,  and  justly  convicted  of  having  perpetrated  a  gross  and  un¬ 
warrantable  outrage  upon  the  rights  and  liberties  of  a  free  people,  for 
which  he  can  make  no  atonement  short  of  an  acknowledgment  of  the 
wrong — an  admission  that  he  was  driven  to  it  from  a  fear  of  offending  his 
acknowledged  masters,  and  a  promise  in  the  future  to  follow  his  own  con¬ 
victions  of  the  right,  regardless  of  threats  or  denunciations  from  any  quarter. 
His  own  shrewd  party  friends  admit  that  he  has  committed  a  great  political 
mistake,  by  which  he  has  disabled  most  of  them  for  life,  and  especially  so 
in  Pennsylvania,  to  an  extent  so  great  as  to  justify  one  of  my  colleagues 
(Mr.  J  >ewart)  to  move  that  the  defeated  I  democratic  candidates  for  1858, 
.  in  the  Keystone  State,  be  placed  on  the  pension  roll — on  the  invalid  list,  I 
suppose — at  the  rate  of  ninety-six  dollars  a  year.  Whether  my  colleague 
intended  to  include  in  the  benefits  of  this  motion  our  colleague  from  the 
Berks  district,  who  was  suddenly  summoned  by  the  President  to  tear  him¬ 
self  away  from  the  affectionate  embrace  of  a  constituency  for  whom  he 
had  promised,,  and  doubtless  intended,  to  do  so  much,  to  attend  to  some 
derangement  in  our  foreign  relations  with  Austria,  is  not  exactly  known  ; 
but  it  is  believed  the  motion  would  include  our  departed  brother. 

The  President  reiterates  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  Lecompton  con¬ 
stitution.  Silence  pervades  the  Hall.  Since  the  people  have  condemned, 
no  voice  is  to  be  heard  to  condemn  them,  but  the  President’s.  No  voice 
is  heard  in  reply;  and  the  President  is  therefore  left  to  talk  the  matter 
over  to  himself,  and  seems  to  be  well  pleased  with  the  undertaking,  and  if 
asked  his  reasons,  would  perhaps  reply  as  once  did  a  very  worthy  old  gen¬ 
tleman,  who  was  addicted  to  the  same  habit,  and  who  declared  he  had 
two  reasons  for  it;  first,  that  he  always  liked  to  talk  to  a  man  of  sense, 
and  secondly,  that  he  always  liked  to  hear  a  man  of  sense  talk. 

But  my  purpose  is  not  to  discuss  Kansas,  but  to  ask  the  attention  of  the 
committee  for  a  short  time  to  some  views  I  intend  to  submit  on  that  part 
of  the  President’s  message  which  relates  to  specific  duties,  a  subject  in  which 
my  constituents  and  the  people  of  my  State  are  deeply  interested.  A  rev¬ 
enue  system  is  admitted  to  be  indispensable  t^  the  maintenance  of  the 
Government,  and  must  from  necessity  be  based  upon  ad  valorem  and  specific 
duties.  To  prevent  frauds,  specific  duties  should,  in  every  instance,  be 
adopted,  if  practicable,  and  especially  upon  articles  of  weight,  of  like  qual¬ 
ity,  should  such  duties  be  invariably  applied. 

The  remark  of  the  honorable  gentleman  from  Virginia,  (Mr.  Millson,) 
that  the  civilized  world  had  abandoned  the  protective  policy,  and  especially 
specific  duties,  demands  a  reply.  That  honorable  gentleman  secs,  in  the 
passage  of  the  pension  bill,  a  necessity  for  returning  to  specific  duties,  and 
calls  upon  the  friends  of  free  trade  to  beware  of  the  signs  of  the  times,  as 
indicating  a  return  to  the  protective  policy.  I  trust  the  gentleman  is  cor 
rect  in  his  supposition,  and  sincerely  hope  his  prediction  may  be  verified ; 
but  that  gentleman  must  allow  me  to  say,  for  one,  that  I  voted  for  the  pen- 
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sion  bill  irrespective  of  any  connection  it  might  bave  with  a  tariff.  I  voted 
for  it  because  I  believed  it  was  but  rendering  justice  to  a  meritorious  class 
of  my  constituents,  who  exposed  themselves  to  the  perils  of  war  and  climate 
to  defend  me  and  mine,  when  I  was  unable  to  defend  myself. 

To  the  soldiers  of  the  war  of  1812  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  which 
can  never  be  repaid  by  the  idle  declamation  about  duty  and  patriotism  re¬ 
quiring  them  to  serve  their  country.  Duties  ought  to  be  equal,  reciprocal, 
and  not  onerous  and  partial ;  and  the  soldier  who  served  from  patriotism, 
if  you  please,  is  nevertheless  entitled  to  some  remuneration  for  loss  of  time, 
health,  business,  and  worldly  prospects,  and  is  no  more  bound  to  surrender 
these  for  our  benefit  and  advantage  than  we  would  be  bound  to  give  the 
public  our  time  free  of  remuneration.  Republics  are  said  to  be  ungrate¬ 
ful  ;  but  by  no  vote  of  mine  shall  such  a  sentiment  be  permitted  to  become 
a  maxim.  That  very  patriotism  which  prompts  the  soldier  to  deeds  of 
valor  which  imperil  his  life,  is  more  than  half  sustained  by  the  assurance, 
which  Hashes  upon  him  amidst  the  carnage  of  war,  that  the  widow  and 
orphans  he  leaves  behind  him  will  not  be  neglected  by  the  country  for 
which  he  is  offering  his  life  as  a  sacrifice.  Deprive  him  of  this  consola¬ 
tion,  and  you  make  him  a  coward  who  would  otherwise  be  brave — a  cow- 
ard,  not  in  the  fight,  but  as  to  the  consequences — the  desolation  and  desti¬ 
tution  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  those  he  leaves  behind. 

But,  sir*  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  talk  of  a  bill  upon  which  we  have  de¬ 
liberately  acted,  other  than  to  disclaim  motives  which  honorable  gentle- 
meu  have  thought  proper  to  impute ;  which,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
have  no  foundation. 

The  civilized  and  scientific  portion  of  the  world,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  tells  us,  have  not  favored,  and  do  not  favor,  the  protective  policy, 
but  have  cordially  embraced  the  free-trade  doctrines  of  Adam  Smith,  and 
other  political  economists.  Our  Government,  from  its  earliest  organization 
down  to  President  Polk,  maintained  the  right  and  policy  of  protection; 
and  none  of  our  earlier  Presidents  ever  had  the  smallest  scruple  as  to  the 
constitutional  power  to  do  so.  The  various  powers  delegated  to  Congress — 
to  make  and  regulate  coin,  to  make  and  unmake  navies  and  armies,  war 
and  peace,  to  regulate  conimerce,  to  lay  and  collect  imposts,  and  to  provide 
for  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  together  with  numerous  others  not 
necessary  to  mention — confer  ample  authority  to  regulate  the  internal  com¬ 
merce  of  the  country ;  upon  the  stability  and  prosperity  of  which  mainly 
depends  that  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  any  country,  as  I  shall  presently 
endeavor  to  show.  The  annual  messages  of  Washington,  Jefferson,  Mad¬ 
ison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson,  contained  recommendations  in  behalf  of  the 
protective  policy,  as  exhibited  by  the  following  extracts.  I  know  the  De¬ 
mocracy  of  the  present  age  is  not  in  the  habit  of  looking  upon  anything 
which  comes  from  Washington  as  of  much  account — regarding  him,  in  his 
day ‘and  generation,  only  as  a  clever  sort  of  man,  and  tolerably  good  sur¬ 
veyor,  but  entirely  too  much  of  an  old  fogy.  As  to  Madison  and  Monroe, 
they,  too,  in  the  eyes  of  the  progressive  Democracy,  were  but  a  pair  of 
Virginia  donkeys,  behind  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  and  only  fit  for 
country  squires.  For  Jefferson  and  Jackson  they  used  to  entertain  some 
little  reverence ;  but  now  thev  have  discovered  that  both  of  these  men 
were  not  civilized,  not  scientific,  and  therefore  semi-barbarian.  They  were, 
however,  all  sworn  to  support  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and 
coincided  in  their  interpretation  of  that  instrument,  and  made  their  annual 
recommendations,  in  accordance  with  their  convictions  of  what  it  meant, 
and  of  the  po  veers  it  conferred. 
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Washington’s  First  Annual  Message. 

“The  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  and  manufactures,  by  all  proper 
means,  will  not,  1  trust,  need  recommendation.” 

Washington  s  Eighth  Annual  Address. 

“Congress  have  repeatedly,  and  not  without  success,  directed  their  attention  to 
the  encouragement  of  manufactures.  The  object  is  of  too  much  consequence  not  to 
insure  a  continuance  of  their  efforts  in  every  way  which  shall  appear  eligible.” 

Jefferson's  Second  Annual  Message. 

“To  cultivate  peace,  and  maintain  commerce  and  navigation  in  all  their  lawful 
enterprises;  to  foster  our  fisheries  as  nurseries  of  navigation  and  for  the  nurture  of 
man;  and  protect  the  manufactures  adapted  to  our  circumstances;  to  preserve  the 
faith  of  the  nation  by  an  exact  discharge  of  its  debts  and  contracts;  expend  the  pub¬ 
lic  money  with  the  same  care  and  economy  we  would  practice  with  our  own,  and 
impose  on  our  citizens  no  unnecessary  burdens;  to  keep,  in  all  things,  within  the 
pale  of  our  constitutional  powers,  and  cherish  the  Federal  Union  as  the  only  rock 
of  safety ;  these,  fellow-citizens,  are  the  landmarks  by  which  we  are  to  guide  our¬ 
selves  in  all  our  proceedings.” 

Jefferson's  Fourth  Annual  Message. 

“Whether  the  great  interests  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  or  navi¬ 
gation  can,  within  the  pale,  of  your  constitutional  powers,  be  aided  in  any  of  their 
relations;  in  fine,  whether  anything  can  be  done  to  advance  the  general  good,  are 
questions  witliin  the  limits  of  your  function,  which  will  necessarily  occupy  your 
attention.” 

Jefferson's  Sixth  Annual  Message. 

“Shall  we  suppress  the  impost,  and  give  that  advantage  to  foreign  over  domestic 
manufactures.  On  a  few  articles  of  more  general  and  necessary  use,  the  suppression, 
in  due  season,  will  doubtless  be  right;  but  the  great  mass  of  4he  articles  on  which 
impost  is  paid  are  foreign  luxuries,  purchased  by  those  only  who  are  rich  enough  to 
afford  themselves  the  use  of  them.  Their  patriotism  would  certainly  perfer  its  con¬ 
tinuance  and  application  to  the  great  purposes  of  the  public  education,  roads,  rivers, 
canals,  and  such  other  objects  of  public  improvements  as  it  may  be  thought  proper 
to  add  to  the  constitutional  enumeration  of  Federal  powers.” 

Madison's  Second  Annual  Message. 

“To  a  thriving  agriculture,  and  the  improvements  relating  to  it,  is  added  a  highly 
interesting  extension  of  useful  manufactures,  the  combined  product  of  professional 
occupations  and  of  household  industry.  IIow  far  it  may  be  expedient  to  guard  the 
infancy  of  this  improvement  in  the  distribution  of  labor  by  regulations  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  tariff',  is  a  subject  which  cannot  fail  to  suggest  itself  to  your  patriotic  re¬ 
flections. 

“Besides  the  reasonableness  of  saving  our  manufacturers  from  sacrifices,  which  a 
change  of  circumstances  might  bring  on  them,  the  national  interest  requires  that, 
with  respect  to  such  articles  at  least  as  belong  to  our  defence  and  our  primary 
wants,  we  should  not  be  left  in  unnecessary  dependence  on  external  supplies.  And 
whilst  foreign  Governments  adhere  to  an  existing  discrimination  in  their  ports  against 
our  navigation,  and  an  equality  or  lesser  discrimination  is  enjoyed  by  their  naviga¬ 
tion  in  our  ports,  the  effect  cannot  be  mistaken,  because  it  has  been  seriously  felt  by 
our  shipping  interests.” 

Madison's  Seventh  Annual  Message. 

“In  adjusting  the  duties  on  imports  to  the  object  of  revenue,  the  influence  of  the 
tariff’  on  manufactures  will  necessarily  present  itself  for  consideration.  It  will  be  an 
additional  recommendation  of  particular  manufactures  when  the  materials  for  them 
are  extensively  drawn  from  our  agriculture,  and  consequently  impart  and  insure  to 
that  great  fund  of  national  prosperity  and  independence  an  encouragement  which 

cannort  fail  to  be  rewarded.” 

% 

Monroe's  First  Annual  Message. 

“  Our  manufactories  will  require  the  continued  attention  of  Congress.  The  capital 
employed  in  them  is  considerable,  and  the  knowledge  required  in  the  machinery  and 
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fabric  of  all  the  most  useful  manufactures  is  of  great  value.  Their  preservation, 
which  depends  on  due  encouragement,  is  connected  with  the  high  interests  of  the 
nation.” 

Monroe’s  Third  Annual  Message. 

“It  is  deemed  of  great  importance  to  give  encouragement  to  our  domestic  manu¬ 
factures.  In  what  manner  the  evils  adverted  to  may  be  remedied,  and  how  far  it 
may  be  practicable  in  other  respects  to  afford  to  them  further  encouragement,  pay¬ 
ing  due  regard  to  all  the  other  great  interests  of  the  nation,  is  submitted  to  the 
wisdom  of  Congress.” 


Monroe's  Fifth  Annual  Message. 

“  It  may  fairly  be  presumed  that,  under  the  protection  given  to  domestic  manu¬ 
factures  by  the  existing  laws,  we  shall  become,  at  no  distant  period,  a  manufacturing 
country  on  an  extensive  scale.  Possessing,  as  we  do,  the  raw  materials  in  such  vast 
amount,  with  a  capacity  to  augment  them  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  raising  within 
the  country  aliment  of  every  kind  to  an  amount  far  exceeding  the  demand  for  home 
consumption,  even  in  the  most  unfavorable  years,  and  to  be  obtained  always  at  a 
very  moderate  price;  skilled,  also,  as  our  people  are,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  and  in 
every  respect  calculated  to  lessen  the  demand  for,  and  the  price  of,  labor;  it  is  mani¬ 
fest  that  their  success  in  every  branch  of  domestic  industry  may  and  will  be  carried, 
under  the  encouragement  given  by  the  present  duties,  to  an  extent  to  meet  any  de¬ 
mand  which,  under  a  fair  competition,  may  be  made  on  it. 

“It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  more  complete  our  internal  resources,  and  the  les£ 
dependent  we  are  on  foreign  Powers  for  every  national,  as  well  as  domestic  purpose, 
the  greater  and  more  stable  will  be  the  public  felicity.  By  the  increase  of  domestic 
manufactures  will  the  demand  for  the  rude  materials  at  home  be  increased  ;  and  thus 
will  the  dependence  of  the  several  parts  of  our  Union  on  each  other,  and  the  strength 
of  the  Union  itself  be  proportionately  augmented.” 

Jackson's  First  Annual  Message. 

“  The  general  rule  to  be  applied  in  graduating  the  duties  upon  articles  o£.  foreign 
growth  or  manufacture  is  that  which  will  place  our  own  in  fair  competition  with 
those  of  other  countries,  and  the  inducements  to  advance  even  a  step  beyond  this 
point  are  controlling  in  regard  to  those  articles  which  are  of  primary  necessity  in 
time  of  war. 

“We  must  ever  expect  selfish  legislation  in  other  nations,  and  are,  therefore,  com¬ 
pelled  to  adopt  our  own  to  their  regulations  in  the  manner  best  calculated  to  avoid 
serious  injury,  and  to  harmonize  the  conflicting  interests  of  our  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce,  and  manufactures.” 


Mr.  Calhoun’s  views  on  the  subject  are  not  less  emphatic  in  favor  of 
protection.  I  quote  from  his  speech  in  1816 : 

“  lie  dwelt  on  the  great  importance  of  the  article,  and  the  expediency  of  en¬ 
couraging  its  production  in  our  own  country,  and  enforced  particularly  the  necessity 
of  encouraging  all  those  articles  at  home  for  which  we  now  depended  on  the  West 
Indies.” 

“  He  believed  the  policy  of  the  country  required  protection  to  our  manufacturing 
establishments.” 

“He  had  asserted  that  the  subject  before  them  was  connected  with  the  security 
of  the  country.  It  would,  doubtless,  by  some,  be  considered  a  rash  assertion;  but 
he  conceived  it  to  be  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof,  and  he  hoped,  with  due  atten¬ 
tion,  to  establish  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  House.” 

“Neither  agriculture,  manufactures,  nor  commerce,  taken  separately,  is  the  cause 
of  wealth ;  it  flows  from  the  three  combined,  and  cannot  exist  without  each.  With¬ 
out  commerce,  industry  would  have  no  stimulus;  without  manufactures,  it  would 
be  without  the  means  of  production  ;  and  without  agriculture  neither  of  the  others 
can  subsist.  When  separated  entirely  and  permanently  they  perish.” 


In  pursuance  of  these  recommendations,  Congress  has  repeatedly  enacted 
tariff  laws,  discriminating  in  favor  of  American  industry.  All  the  great 
manufacturing  countries  of  the  world  have  done  the  same,  excluding  the 
foreign  fabric  from  competition  with  their  own,  on  the  principle  of  self- 
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defence,  and  that  .all  Governments  have  within  themselves  the  elements  of 
their  own  protection,  a  principle  which  underlies  their  very  organizations, 
and  without  which  they  could  not  maintain  an  existence. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  show  that  this  elementary  principle  should,  in  a 
Government  like  ours,  more  than  in  most  others,  develop  itself  in  a  settled 
policy,  in  an  American  system  to  become  as  permanent  and  enduring  as 
our  own  leaden  hills  and  iron  mountains.  It-  is  to  this  end  I  desire  to 
contribute  my  mite  before  the  close  of  my  congressional  duties.  It  is  my 
purpose  to  prove,  what  I  believe  I  can  clearly  demonstrate,  that  protection 
is  not  only  the  true  policy  of  this  Government,  but  that  it  is  the  only 
policy  under  which  burdens,  whether  public  or  private,  can  be  lessened. 

In  assuming  this  duty,  I  start  with  premises  which  I  challenge  the  ad¬ 
vocates  of  free-trade  to  refute.  I  shall  sustain  these  premises  and  positions 
by  facts  and  figures  drawn  from  the  past  history  of  the  country,  and  claim 
legitimate  deductions  tending  directly  to  the  support  of  the  great  postulate 
I  have  just  announced. 

I  maintain  first,  that  a  country  whose  exports  consist  of  manufactured 
products,  is  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  one  whose  exports  are  of 
the  raw  material.  The  relative  position  of  this  country  and  Great  Britain 
will  test  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  In  1857,  the  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  by  the  former  was  only  $30,000,000,  whilst  that  of  the  latter 
amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  $600,000,000,  embracing  one  hundred 
and  seventy-seven  millions  of  yards  of  cotton  goods  to  this  country,  amount¬ 
ing  to  $13,000,000:  Here  is  $600,000,000  thrown  by  a  single  nation  into 
foreign  commerce;  thrown  thereby  a  manufacturing  people  who  are  wise 
enough  not  to  export  their  raw  material,  but  to  work  it  up  into  all  imagina¬ 
ble  shapes  before  they  launch  it  upon  the  mighty  deep.  This  fact  alone, 
startling  as  it  must  be  admitted,  carries  with  it  a  still  more  startling 
sequence,  to  wit :  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain  in  a  single  year  re¬ 
quire  twenty  ships  for  one  required  by  us,  to  transport  their  manufactured 
fabrics.  It  is  true,  beside  our  $30,000,000  of  manufactures  exported,  we 
sent  abroad  some  three  hundred  millions,  but  of  raw  materials  and  coin , 
leaving  us  still  with  but  half  the  exports  of  Great  Britain,  and  presenting 
the  melancholy  spectacle  of  the  nine-tenths  of  that  consisting  of  the  raw 
material  taken  to  England  for  purposes  of  manufacture  and  to  be  returned, 
and  purchased  by  us ;  we  paying  the  cost  of  transportation  both  ways,  and 
the  cost  and  profit  of  manufacture.  $ 

The  nation  whose  exports  of  manufactured  fabric  has  grown  to  $600,- 
000,000  per  annum,  has  increased  its  domestic  commerce  in  the  same  ratio, 
so  that  Great  Britain’s  domestic  commerce,  so  far  as  manufactures  are  con¬ 
cerned,  would  be  say  twenty  times  greater  than  ours.  Her  engine  power  is 
six  hundred  millions,  equal,  in  a  population  of  twenty-one  millions,  to  thirty 
men  to  each  inhabitant.  The  immense  machinery  propelled  by  this  power, 
requires  that  species  of  raw  material,  such  as  ores,  &c.,  that  cannot  profit¬ 
ably  be  imported,  and  calls  for  the  importation  only  of  that  class  of  raw 
materials,  such  as  cotton  and  flour,  which  can  enter  into  profitable  combi¬ 
nation  with  other  raw  materials  and  their  labor.  It  is  this  power  of  com¬ 
bination  which  England  exhibits  in  her  manufacturing  system,  the  reduction 
of  the  crude  or  raw  material  to  the  smallest  bulk,  which  produces  such 
diversity  of  pursuits  and  employments,  and  creates  a  domestic  commerce 
in  manufactures  greater  than  any  other  nation,  and  which  enables  her  to 
maintain  a  foreign  commerce  in  the  same,  greatly  beyond  that  of  the 
United  States. 
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The  second  position  which  I  assume  in  the  argument  is,  that  domestic 
commerce  produces  and  maintains  foreign  commerce.  England,  France, 
Belgium,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Northern  Germany,  have  accumulated 
wealth  and  power  from  their  internal  trade,  wdiich  enables  them  to  main¬ 
tain  an  extensive  foreign  commerce.  So  take  Massachusetts,  a  State  pro¬ 
verbial  for  its  sterility  of  soil,  is  nevertheless  amongst  the  wealthiest  in  the 
Union.  Its  domestic  commerce  has  been  immensely  large,  and  almost 
*  wholly  attributable  to  the  manufacturing  interest.  One  of  her  members 
of  Congress,  some  years  ago,  mentioned  the  fact  that  that  State  had  con¬ 
sumed,  in  a  single  year,  more  flour  in  the  item  of  paste — used  for  stiffening 
manufactured  goods — than  England  had  purchased  from  us  in  any  three 
given  years-— this  being  under  the  operation  of  the  protective  policy.  Add 
to  this  the  large  amount  consumed  by  the  operatives,  and  you  have  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  a  market  in  one  year,  equal  to  England  in  four. 
You  have  a  domestic  commerce,  swelled  by  the  erection  of  manufacturing 
establishments,  the  carrying  of  raw  material  to  and  fro,  the  purchase  of 
provision  from  the  adjoining  and  western  States,  paid  for  in  the  exchange 
of  manufactured  goods,  producing  wealth,  and,  as  a  consequence,  ability 
to  purchase  such  of  the  foreign  fabric  as  is  not  manufactured  at  home,  as 
well  as  luxuries,  the  growth  and  production  only  of  other  countries.  Thus 
it  is  that  the  domestic  commerce  of  Massachusetts  greatly  contributes  to 
swell  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  under  the  protective  policy;  but 
now  under  the  opposite  and  most  ruinous  system  of  free  trade,  the  ship¬ 
ping  interest  is  broken  down  ;  the  importations  have  greatly  fallen  off, 
occasioned  mainly  by  the  ability  of  the  consumer  to  buy  being  greatly 
abridged;  and  that  abridgment  the  result  of  a  destruction  of  domestic 
commerce — the  only  true  source  of  wealth  of  every  nation. 

The  chief  excellence  of  domestic  commerce  consists  in  relieving  the 
producer  of  the  tax  of  transportation  in  giving  him  a  home  market  for, 
and  increasing  the  value  of  his  products.  If  we  possess  the  raw  material 
in  great  abundance  for  the  manufacture  of  any  one  article,  such  as  for 
example  is  the  case  wflth  iron,  we  should  not  be  satisfied  merely  with  the 
manufacture  of  what  we  use  ourselves,  but  should  make  a  most  vigorous 
exertion  to  obtain  the  mastery  of  the  world,  and  become,  as  I  believe  we 
might  be,  the  furnishing  nation  for  this  great  staple,  instead  of  inviting  its 
importation  from  abroad,  and  pursuing  the  suicidal  policy  of  laying  the 
British  iron,  which  is  but  an  admixture  of  their  pauper  labor  and  their 
farmer’s  produce,  directly  alongside  of  the  American  barn-yard.  Free 
trade  as  applied  merely  to  an  exchange  of  articles,  the  growth  alone  of  the 
countries  making  the  exchange,  may  do  well  enough,  but  to  extend  it  so 
far  as  to  allow  England  to  furnish  us  wflth  iron,  even  though  she  should 
contract  to  take  in  exchange  wheat,  wTould  be  fatal  to  our  prosperity,  and 
would  be  literally  “  selling  flour  by  the  ton,  and  buying  it  back  in  iron  by 
the  pound;  and  thus,  exhausting  and  impoverishing  the  soil  to  obtain  the 
iron  wre  consumed.” 

Could  the  United  States  but  secure  to  herself  the  domestic  commerce, 
which  iron  alone  is  capable  of  producing,  it  wTould  not  only  enrich  the 
States,  but  would  greatly  swrell  our  foreign  commerce.  From  1824  to 
1834,  the  product  of  iron  in  the  United  States  rose  to  two  hundred  thous¬ 
and  tons,  and  the  price  of  produce  doubled.  From  1834  to  1842,  wdien, 
without  protection,  there  wTas  no  increase  of  production,  although  an  in¬ 
crease  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  population.  From  1842  to  1848, 
the  domestic  production  of  iron  quadrupled,  and  the  demand  for  cotton 
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doubled.  AVith  protection  the  production  of  iron  increased;  without  it 
the  reverse  was  always  the  case.  With  protection,  domestic  and  foreign 
commerce  always  iiourish  ;  without  it  they  invariably  languish,  and  finally 
ruinously  decline.  Cotton  has  shared  the  fate  of  iron.  Whenever  pro¬ 
tection  exists  the  demand  for  cotton  has  increased,  from  which  1  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  argue  that  free  trade  throughout  the  world  would  ruinously  affect 
the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  cotton.  Twenty  years  ago  Franco 
consumed  two  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  she  now  requires  four 
hundred  thousand.  Germany  then  required  one  hundred  thousand,  now 
four  hundred  thousand.  Sweden,  then  six  thousand  bales,  now  she  requires 
sixty  thousand.  These  are  highly  protective  countries,  and  show  an  in¬ 
crease  in  their  consumption  of  raw  cotton  in  twenty  years  of  five  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  bales  per  annum.  The  additional  demand  of  Belgium, 
Denmark,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Spain,  will  make  about  seven  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thousand  bales,  as  the  quantity  added  to  the  consumption  in 
the  protected  countries  of  Europe.  In  our  own  country,  the  addition  in 
our  home  consumption  for  the  six  years  following  the  protective  act  of 
1842,  was  three  hundred  thousand  bales.  From  this  it  is  evident  that  as. 
protection  increases,  the  demand  for  cotton  incresses  in  a  like  ratio.  Strike 
from  the  countries  named,  the  protective  policy,  and  you  lessen  the  demand 
in  each,  because  you  lessen  the  domestic  commerce  of  each,  and  the  ability 
of  the  people  of  each  to  consume  the  manufactured  article.  Increase  the 
home  consumption,  as  was  the  case  under  the  tariff  of  1842,  and  you,  of 
necessity,  withdraw  a  portion  of  the  crop  from  the  foreign  market,  and 
necessarily  enhance  the  price  of  the  residue.  The  less  cotton  the  producer 
sends  to  the  foreign  market,  the  more  money  he  receives.  From  1830  to 
1832,  the  annual  amount  exported  was  about  two  hundred  and  eighty 
million  pounds,  which  brought  the  sum  of  828,000,000.  In  1849,  the 
amount  exported  was  a  billion  and  twenty-six  million  of  pounds,  for  which 
but  $60,000,000  were  realized.  The  first  was  during  the  existence  of  the 
high  tariff  of  1828,  the  last  under  the  low  tariff  of  1846.  Under  the  lat¬ 
ter,  almost  four  times  the  amount  of  cotton  brings  but  a  little  over  double 
the  sum  realized  from  quarter  the  amount  of  cotton  sold  under  the  former 
tariff. 

This  cannot  be  attributed  to  over  production,  because  the  increase 
of  population  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  production  of  cotton.  The 
cause  is  to  be  traced  to  the  destruction  of  the  domestic  commerce  of 
the  country,  by  which  the  ability  of  our  people  to  buy  has  been,  if  not 
wholly  destroyed,  greatly  abridged.  If  this  is  not  the  cause,  let  the  planter 
tell  me  why  it  is  he  is  now  giving  two  pounds  of  cotton  for  one,  for 
the  same  amount  of  money.  -Flour  and  grain  have  been  equally  affected 
by  the  same  cause.  The  war  of  1812  created  temporarily  a  home  market, 
but  that  over,  and  protection  discontinued,  universal  ruin  pervaded  the 
farming  interests,  prices  of  products  having  sunk  so  low  for  want  of  a  mar¬ 
ket  that  sales  were  seldom  if  ever  made,  and  when  made  the  producer  re¬ 
alized  but  little  benefit  from  them.  Under  the  tariff  of  1824,  the  home 
demand  increased  greatly  on  a  greatly  increased  population,  and  the  prices 
were  uninfluenced  by  the  foreign  market.  From  1828  to  1831,  wheat 
averaged  $1  72  per  bushel,  and  flour  $5  84  per  barrel.  From  1832  to 
1835,  flour  averaged  $5  72  per  barrel.  During  this  period  the  country 
was  prosperous  almost  beyond  parallel  in  our  history,  either  before  or  since. 

I  say  this  because  between  1830  and  1834,  while  we  imported  $438,000,000, 
exceeding  by  fifty  per  cent,  the  average  for  1822  to  1830,  we  contracted 
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no  debt,  but  on  tbe  contrary  paid  off  the  whole  debt  of  tbe  Revolution. 

The  whole  country  had  become  a  living  hive,  and  an  internal  commerce 
grew  up  which  called  into  requisition  the  miner,  manufacturer,  mechanic, 
and  farmer,  giving  all  constant  work  at  fair  remunerative  prices.  The  im¬ 
portations  were  little  over  a  hundred  millions  per  annum,  with  a  greatly 
increased  domestic  commerce  which  enabled  us  to  pay,  not  only  for  our 
imports,  but  to  liquidate  the  previous  indebtedness  of  the  nation.  From 
1837  to  1840,  our  importations  were  unstable;  in  1837,  $189,000,000 ;  in 
1838,  down  to  $113,000,000;  in  1839  up  to  $102,000,000;  and  in 
1840,  down  to  $107,000,000;  amounting,  however,  in  the  aggregate  to 
$571,000,000,  which,  with  a  domestic  commerce  destroyed,  was  sufficient 
to  drive  the  whole  country  into  bankruptcy  and  requiring  the  passage  of  a 
bankrupt  law.  This  same  instability  marked  the  free  trade  period  from 
1817  to  1827.  From  1843  to  1847,  under  the  protective  act  of  1842,  the 
importations  were  uniform  and  regular.  In  1843,  $108,000,000  ;  in  1845, 
$117,000,000;  in  1845-’46,  $121,000,000,  with  a  domestic  commerce  in¬ 
creased  and  increasing,  and  with  a  degree  of  prosperity  unexampled  in  the 
fhistory  of  the  nation,  except  the  period  already  referred  to  under  the  tariff 
of  1828.  From  1843  to  1847,  cotton  and  woolen  manufactures  doubled, 
and  the  domestic  production  of  iron  more  than  trebled.  A  Pennsylvanian, 
elevated  to  power  by  pledges  to  preserve  the  principles  of  the  tariff  of  1842 
intact,  in  an  evil  hour  struck  a  fatal  blow  upon  the  happiness  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  his  own  poor  but  devoted  constituents,  and,  although  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  burned  in  effigy  for  the  treachery,  he  has  been  the  recipient  of 
favors  ever  since  at  the  hands  of  the  so-called  Democratic  party,  whilst 
tens  of  thousands  of  his  Democratic  constituents  have  been  doomed  to 
suffer  all  the  privations  which  poverty  is  ever  sure  to  entail  upon  its  victims. 

In  1849-50,  our  imports  were  $178,000,000;  in  1854,  $306,000,000; 
in  1855,  $260,000,000  ;  in  1857,  $360,000,000  ;  and  in  1858,  $180,000,000 ' 
— the  same  instability  and  fluctuation  which  existed  during  every  former 
free  trade  period.  Here,  in  four  years,  you  have  over  eleven  hundred  mil¬ 
lions  of  importations,  with  a  crippled  domestic  commerce — the  legitimate 
fruits  of  a  policy  made  to  subserve  the  interest  of  a  single  product,  cot¬ 
ton,  and  that,  too,  founded,  as  I  have  shown,  upon  an  entire  mistake  as  to 
the  supposed  advantages  accruing  to  that  staple  through  the  policy  of  free 
trade. 

By  the  means  of  -association  and  combination,  the  physical  power  of  a 
nation  may  be  increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  as  already  shown  in 
the  case  of  Great  Britain,  whose  miners  and  engine-makers,  numbering 
about  one  hundred  thousand,  with  an  engine-power  equal  to  six  hundred 
millions,  thus  multiplying  the  physical  force  of  each  man  six  thousand 
times.  Pennsylvania  is  eminently  calculated  for  this  association  and  com¬ 
bination,  having  within  her  limits  iron-ore,  coal,  limestone,  water-power, 
salt,  and  lumber,  beyond  that  of  any  other  section  of  the  Union.  But 
from  what  source  is  the  capital  to  come  if  you  refuse  to  the  enterprising 
capitalist  here  protection  against  the  money  combinations  of  Europe  ?  It 
is  a  tact  not  to  be  disguised  that,  in  1846,  British  manufacturers  did  raise 
a  large  amount  of  money  and  send  it  here  to  assist  in  breaking  down  the 
tariff'  of  1842.  Occupying  the  position  of  one  of  an  investigating  com¬ 
mittee  as  to  the  alleged  conniption  in  passing  the  tariff  of  1857,  I  am  pre¬ 
pared  to  say  that,  but  for  the  fact  that  our  duties  were  limited  to  a  particu¬ 
lar  tariff,  testimony  could  have  been  elicited  of  British  interference  in  the 
passage  of  the  tariff  of  1846,  to  an  extent  well  calculated  to  awaken  alarm 
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for  the  safely  and  perpetuity  of  American  institutions.  Tills  interference 
consists  mainly  in  flooding  the  country  with  free-trade  documents,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  agents  to  manufacture  British  or  free-trade  doctrines,  to  es¬ 
tablish  papers,  and  aid,  by  the  corrupt  use  of  money,  the  election,  in  State 
and  national  ejections,  of  men  pledged  to  favor  the  free-trade  vagary. 
American  capitalists  cannot  guard  against  this  slate  of  things,  aud  therefore 
require  permanent  protection. 

Again,  it  is  notorious,  that  the  British  iron-masters,  on  more  than Dne 
occasion,  agreed  to  reduce  the  price  of  iron  to  a  ruinous  point,  and  there 
maintain  it  until  the  American  establishments  should  he  broken  down. 
The  American  capitalist  asks  for  permanent  protection  to  guard  against 
the  effect  of  these  combinations.  Under  the  tariff  of  1840,  the  revenue 
on  iron  increased  $415,240  per  annum,  which  showed  an  increase  in  the 
importation  of  British  iron  of  about  one  million  and  a  half  per  annum  in 
value.  It  is  believed  the  amount  greatly  exceeds  that  sum — the  duty  being 
ad  valorem  upon  a  fraudulent  foreign  invoice.  Iron  worth  fifty  dollars  per 
ton  invoiced  at  thirty,  would  cheat  the  Government  six  dollars  per  ton.  It 
is  to  remedy  this,  that  specific  duties,  such  as  existed  under  the  tariff  of 
1042,  are  demanded,  and,  as  a  corrective,  absolutely  required.  In  a  single 
county  in  western  Pennsylvania-v-Clarion — under  the  auspices  of  the  tariff 
of  1842,  there  were  some  thirty  furnaces  in  successful  operation,  yielding 
an  annual  average  of  a  thousand  tons  each,  making,  in  the  aggregate,  a 
product  worth  $1,000,000,  the  whole  of  it  made  up  of  the  labor  of  our 
own  people,  and  the  agricultural  products  of  the  farmers  of  that  and  the 
adjoining  counties.  The  domestic  commerce  created  by  the  iron  manu¬ 
facture  of  this  single  county  was  immense ;  the  mining  and  hauling  the 
ore;  the  cutting  and  coaling  the  timber;  mining  and  hauling  the  coal; 
the  purchase  and  carrying  of  provisions;  and  carrying  the  pig  metal  to 
market  in  boats  constructed  in  part  for  that  purpose,  and  afterwards  used 
for  carrying  coal  further  down  the  Ohio  river.  The  metal  is  yet,  to  some 
extent,  raw  material,  requiring  the  application  of  man,  horse,  and  engine 
power  to  bring  it  into  castings,  bar  and  sheet  iron,  and  nails,  again  re¬ 
quiring  the  consumption  of  agricultural  products  and  use  of  coal,  thus 
stimulating  a  commerce  between  persons  pursuing  different  branches  of 
business  in  the  same  community,  leaving  no  balance  of  trade  against  either, 
but  constantly  revolving  in  the  same  orbit  the  exchanges  which  enrich  the 
whole.  « 

The  producer  of  pig  iron  pays  the  farmer  thirty  dollars  for  flour;  the 
farmer  pays  the  identical  money  to  the  foundery-man  for  that  indispensable 
comfort,  a  stove;  aud  this  same  money  is  returned  to  the  producer  of  pig 
iron  and  again  paid  to  the  identical  farmer  for  liis  pork,  who  pays  it  in 
turn  for  nails,  the  maker  of  which  latter  article  returns  it  to  the  producer 
of  pig  iron,  for  the  raw  material  furnished  him.  And  now  .how  stands 
the  account?  Thirty  dollars  has  produced  sixty  dollars  of  produce,  lias 
paid  for  sixty  of  manufactured  iron,  as  well  as  sixty  of  the  raw  material; 
the  money,  in  the  mean  time,  performing  no  other  office  than  that  of  the 
standard  of  value  for  the  articles  exchanged,  and  capable  of  performing 
the  same  rotary  duty  ad  injhiitum.  Now,  how  is  it  with  cotton'  Take 
a  hale  of  four  hundred  pounds,  sav  worth  thirty  dollars;  it  is,  in  its  raw 
state,  put  upon  a  steamer  and  sent  to  a  foreign  port  and  sold  for  cash  to 
the  cotton  manufacturer,  who  pays  it  to  the  British  farmer  for  flour,  and 
the  latter  pays  it  to  the  British  founder  for  a  stove;  thus  sustaining  the 
domestic  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  but  creating  no  dependency  between 
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the  cotton  planter  and  those  who  get  his  money,  as  in  the  case  of  Ameri¬ 
can  manufactures.  In  1849,  we  exported  raw  cotton  to  the  value  of 
$66,000,000 ;  and  upon  the  supposition  that  its  manufacture  would  in¬ 
crease  its  value  four-fold,  we  would  have  had  an  addition  to  the  wealth 
and  business  of  the  country  of  $198,000,000,  which  sum  was  given  to  the 
British  capitalists  as  a  bounty  for  purchasing  raw  cotton,  at  rates  lower  • 
than  the  planter  wrould  be  obliged  to  sell,  if  he  would  but  assist  in  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  policy  which  would  lead  to  the  manufacture  of  but  half 
his  crop  in  the  United  States. 

The  power  to  regulate  commerce  is  not,  it  is  to  he  remembered,  confined 
to  foreign  commerce,  but  is  to  he  exercised  so  as  to  create  and  sustain  the 
domestic  commerce  of  the  country.  It  is  high  time  that  the  few  cotton¬ 
growing  States  should  see  that  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  northern, 
and  some  of  the  southern  States,  wTould  be  greatly  more  injured  by  free 
trade,  than  the  former  possibly  could  be  by  a  protective  tariff. 

Take  the  four  great  cotton  growing  States,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Ala¬ 
bama,  and  Mississippi,  which,  by  the  census  of  1850,  produced  one  million 
eight  hundred  thousand  bales  of  cotton,  of  four  hundred  pounds  each,  to 
which  add  their  wrheat,  Indian  corn,  and  wool,  and  it  makes  a  product  in 
value  of  but  $78,334,206  ;  whilst  the  wheat,  Indian  corn,  and  wool  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  amounted  in  value  to  about  eighty-six 
millions  of  dollars.  The  whole  of  this,  or  rather  the  surplus  beyond  actual 
home  consumption,  together  w7ith  the  oats,  rye,  beef,  and  pork  of  these 
States,  with  proper  protection  to  the  iron-interest,  might  be ‘transformed 
into  this  great  staple,  leaving  the  sea-board  market  exclusively  for  the  other 
grain-growing  States.  Each  home  market,  as  it  springs  into  existence, 
betters  the  chances  for  a  rise  in  the  value  of  agricultural  products.  Supply 
can  only  keep  pace  with  demand  whilst  the  latter  is  exclusively  controlled 
by  consumption.  The  greater  diversity  of  pursuit  amongst  a  people  the 
better  the  market,  and  the  nearer  the  market  to  the  product  the  greater 
the  profit  of  the  producer.  To  lessen  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  raw  ma¬ 
terial  as  near  the  point  of  its  production  as  practicable,  and  thus  lessen  the 
transportation  tax,  should  be  the  governing  policy  of  a  nation  as  well  as 
an  individual.  The  farmer  who  v7ould  take  his  corn  fifty  miles  to  market, 
•when,  by  feeding  it  to  hogs,  he  could  lessen  its  bulk  and  increase  its  value 
in  the  shape  of  pork,  would  be  pronounced,  if  not  insane,  at  least  unwise. 

So  a  nation  which  would  send  abroad  $100,000,000  in  value  of  agricultural 
products  in  a  raw  state,  instead  of  diminishing  its  bulk  and  lessening  its 
weight  by  converting  it  into  iron  or  any  other  staple  in  demand,  would  be 
guilty  of  great  injustice  to  its  own  operatives,  and  become  justly  obnoxious 
to  the  charge  of  having  depleted  its  own  strength. 

The  country  which  furnishes  its  own  supply  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds, 
is  invariably  least  in  need  of  money ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  1ms,  gener¬ 
ally  speaking,  the  greatest  supply  of  the  precious  metal.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  same  money  is  constantly  revolving,  as  a  standard  of  value 
merely,  sometimes  paying  for  a  hundred  products  of  different  varieties,  and 
again  returning  to  the  source  from  which  it  emanated.  The  same  money 
goes  to  a. foreign  country  for  the  purchase  of  a  foreign  product,  leaves  ninety- 
nine  points  untouched  in  the  rotary  circuit  of  domestic  commerce ;  and 
ninety  nine  additional  foreign  products  purchased  stops  the  rotary  motion 
entirely,  as  soon  as  the  purchase  of  the  foreign  product  exceeds  the  raw 
material  exported  to  pay  for  it.  * 

Again :  the  country  which  manufactures  most  not  only  develops  its  own 
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resources,  but  greatly  augments  its  own  wealth  ;  the  difference  between  the 
raw  material  and  manufactured  article  being  sometimes  four-fold,  contrib¬ 
uting  to  swell  the  aggregate  wealth  by  producing,  with  those  who  receive 
it,  the  ability  to  feed,  clothe,  and  house  themselves  in  a  ratio  proportioned 
to  the  increased  wealth  which  this  difference  confers.  The  marble  has  but 
little  intrinsic  value  while  in  the  quarry;  but  after  passing  through  the 
manipulations  of  the  artist,  it  finds  its  way  into  our  hearths,  mantels,  and 
monuments,  and  thus  contributes  to  enrich  the  intermediate  handlers  of 
the  raw  material,  and  adds  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  country. 

Take,  for  example,  the  amount  of  coal  in  one  single  locality  in  my  col¬ 
league’s  (Mr.  Ritchie)  district,  to  wit:  that  which  passed,  during  the  last 
year,  through  tho  locks  of  the  Monongahela  slack-water  navigation,  being 
twenty-five  millions  six  hundred  and  ninety-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
sixty-nine  bushels,  upon  which  tolls  were  paid  amounting  to  £34,553  40. 
Here  is  a  product,  valueless  in  the  ground,  costing  half  a  million  to  bring 
it  to  the  surface,  which  sum  is  paid  to  a  highly  industrious  and  meritorious 
class  of  people — the  colliers ;  from  whose  hands  it  passes  to  the  enterprising 
boatman,  who  employs  his  hands  and  pilots  to  navigate  his  heavy-laden 
craft  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  New  Orleans,  making  an  aggregate  of 
value  at  the  first-named  place  of  £2,000,000;  which,  of  course,  is  increased 
as  it  increases  its  distance  to  market.  This,  it  i9  to  be  remembered,  is  but 
one  locality,  the  figures  of  which  are  obtained  because  of  the  boats  passing 
locks  where  they  are  registered.  Other  localities  yield  in  the  same  pro- 
^•portion,  and,  when  united,  help  to  swell  the  commerce  of  the  beautiful 
™Ohio  river.  And  yet,  sir,  this  is  but  an  epitome  of  the  great  coal  trade  of 
the  Keystone  State.  To  this  you  may  add  .the  amount  of  coal  consumed 
%‘by  the  manufacturing  establishments  of  the  county  of  Alleghany — say  one 
hundred — consuming  on  an  average  one  thousand  five  hundred  bushels  per 
day,  being  four  millions  and  a  half  per  month,  and  over  fifty  millions  per 
annum,  worth,  in  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  country,  84,000,000 ; 
making  the  single  item  of  coal  in  one  county,  per  annum,  worth  some  five 
or  six  millions  of  dollars. 

But  this  is  but  one  ingredient  in  the  great  manufacturing  caldron  which 
is  perpetually  throwing  out  its  wealth  in  the  shape  of  manufactured  pro¬ 
ducts.  Here,  at  this  point,  (Pittsburg,)  the  cotton  of  Alabama  and  Mis¬ 
sissippi,  the  pig  iron  of  Ohio,  Virginia,  Kentucky,  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
lumber  and  sandstone  of  the  Alleghany,  the  copper  ore  of  the  Michigan 
region,  and  wheat  of  the  Far  West,  meet  to  be  converted  into  a  thousand 
shapes — into  cotton  cloth ;  bar,  sheet,  and  cast  iron ;  nails,  sash,  boards, 
and  plank ;  glass  and  copper  and  flour ;  engines  and  machinery  of  every 
description;  steamboats;  munitions  of  war;  implements  of  husbandry; 
the  most  of  the  flour  consumed  by  the  operatives ;  all  this  carried  upon 
your  railroads  and  rivers  and  seas,  swelling  the  tonnage  upon  them  all,  and 
greatly  contributing  to  swell  the  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  commerce  of 
the  country.  But,  sir,  this  is  not  all.  The  raw  material  which  is  concen¬ 
trated  at  this  point,  in  addition  to  the  immense  amount  of  machinery  re¬ 
quired,  employs  thousands  of  operatives,  male  and  female,  to  convert  it 
into  the  articles  enumerated ;  and  to  this  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  the 
great  population  of  the  single  county  of  Alleghany,  which,  by  the  census 
of  1850,  numbered  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight  thousand  souls — within 
a  fraction  of  half  the  white  population  of  South  Carolina,  which  had  only 
two  hundred  and  eighty-three  thousand  at  that  time. 

Now,  I  maintain  that  this  state  of  things  demands  a  settled  policy  to 
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protect  it  against  the  combinations  of  capital  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.  It  demands  it  of  right,  because  it  is  the  great  element  of  vigor 
which  we  possess  ;  it  is  where  the  strength  of  this  mighty  Samson  lies, 
and  ought  not,  and  cannot,  be  surrendered,  unless  through  treachery  and 
desertion  on  the  part  of  those  who  ought  to  be  its  friends. 

There  is  another  interest  to  which  I  desire  to  give  a  passing  notice — 
the  manufacture  of  salt.  In  western  Pennsylvania  over  a  million  of  bushels 
are  annually  produced;  on  the  Kanawha,  in  Virginia,  the  same;  in  the 
Muskingum  and  Hocking  valley,  one  million  eight  hundred  thousand ;  and 
at  Syracuse,  and  other  points  in  New  York,  over  three  millions  of  bushels 
per  annum.  A  single  company  in  western  Pennsylvania  has  invested  over 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  the  manufacture  of  this  great  staple ; 
and,  with  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government  which  would  invite  the 
employment  of  additional  capital,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  furnishing  its  own  supply,  without  being  dependent,  to  any 
extent,  upon  the  foreign  product. 

The  home  market  which  these  different  classes  of  consumers  would  af¬ 
ford  to  the  agriculturists  of  our  own  country,  now  very  considerable,  would 
be  greatly  increased.  I  have  not  before  me  the  figures,  but  believe  I  am 
not  far  out  of  the  way  in  estimating  that  two-thirds  of  the*people  of  Alle¬ 
ghany  county  are  connected  with,  and  dependent  upon,  manufacturing, 
mining,  and  mechanical  pursuits,  leaving  the  surplus  agricultural  products 
of  the  remaining  third  greatly  deficient  in  furnishing  support  to  the  former, 
and  requiring,  to  my  own  personal  knowledge,  the  agricultural  products  of 
the  adjoining  counties  to  supply  the  difference.  A  few  such  counties  in 
every  State  would  consume  the  surplus  agricultural  products  of  each,  and 
a  home  market  would  be  everywhere  brought  to  the  door  of  the  producer. 
If  such  were  the  case,  in  the  event  of  war,  the  country  would  be  indepen¬ 
dent,  and  capable  of  making  a  vigorous  fight.  In  peace,  our  people  would 
be  prosperous  and  happy,  having  at  their  command  the  comforts  and  en¬ 
joyments  of  civilization. 

Association  in  close  proximity  with  pursuits  of  varied  kinds,  and  inven¬ 
tive  genius  stimulated  to  its  utmost  point,  and  with  the  results  of  that  ge¬ 
nius  brought  into  constant  and  practical  adaptation  to  the  wants  and  com¬ 
forts  of  all,  civilization  would  expand,  and  the  already  onward  march  of 
this  great  nation  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  fame  would  not  only  be  accel¬ 
erated,  but  permanently  secured. 

A  brief  summary  of  the  positions  I  have  assumed,  and  I  have  done. 


1.  That  the  nation  which  exports  the  manufactured  products  instead  of 
the  raw  material,  attains  the  greatest  wealth  and  confers  upon  its  citizens 
the  greatest  independence. 

2.  That  it  is  the  true  policy  of  every  nation  to  manufacture  its  raw  ma- 
f  terial  as  near  the  point  of  its  production  as  practicable. 


3.  That  the  manufacture  of  the  raw  material  at  home  maintains  a  sound 
currency,  prevents  fluctuations,  and  averts  bankruptcy. 

^  4.  That  domestic  .commerce  is  the  true  basis  of  a  country’s  prosperity, 

and  that  it  is  the  basis  upon  which  foreign  commerce  must  mainly  de¬ 
pend. 


5.  That  domestic  commerce  is  best  promoted  by  diversity  of  pursuits; 
by  a  division  of  labor  into  as  many  parts  as  will  furnish  needful  exchanges 
for  the  whole. 
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C.  That  where  there  is  no  domestic  commerce,  as  would  be  the  case 
were  the  States  purely  agricultural,  instead  of  being  independent  we  would 
beewne  dependent  upon  foreigners  for  our  supplies  of  the  necessary  art.- 

cles  of  comfort. 

7.  That  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  aid  of  Government  to  build  up  and 
maintain  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  country. 

8.  That  such  power  is  delegated  to  Congress,  is  constitutional,  and  has 
been  exercised  by  our  most  enlightened  Presidents. 

9.  That  under  the  exercise  of  this  power,  the  country  bas  prospered ; 
whilst  under  the  opposite  doctrine  of  free-trade  it  has  languished  an  1  le 

dined.  .  .  f 

10  That  it  is  our  policy  to  manufacture  at  home,  so  that  in  time  o  w 
we  may  not  be  placed  at  the  mercy  of  a  foreign  country  for  supplies  of  ar- 

tides  of  necessity  and  comfort.  _  . 

11  That  in  proportion  as  a  country  develops  its  resources,  and  diversi- 
fies  its  pursuits^  it  increases  not  only  in  wealth,  but  advances  in  civ  ill- 

zation. 
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